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That ‘Humor Which ‘Breaks Down 


Communication 


Between Men 


By Dave Garroway 


What kind of student humor is in good taste and what is not has often 
roubled faculty advisers of school newspapers, yearbooks, and magazines. 
Student humor, or attempts at it, through the gossip column, the cav- 
toon, the column, the joke, the limerick, etc., has caused unending trouble 

trouble for which some adviser has to take the blame and do something 
in the way of calming the situation, In view of this it is instructive and 
heartening to read what such a renowned TV character as Dave Garro- 
way has to say on what kind of humor he considers to be in good taste. 
What follows appeared on his page, “My World At Large,” in the July 
issue of McCall’s magazine and is here reprinted by permission from Mc- 

Call’s. 


I think you know by now that I 
enjoy humor, but I'd like to say a 
few words on the kind of humor I 
consider to be in good taste — hu- 
hor that makes you laugh, chuckle, 
or smile without creating prejudice. 


Humor can be funny yet not be 
mean or discriminatory. It can be 
constructive, not careless, thought- 
less. And it does not have to be 
contrived. Nothing makes me 
more uncomfortable than some- 
body’s saying in effect. “Now get 
ready to laugh. I’m going to tell 
you a joke.” 

The kind of humor I like is 
creative humor. This brings about 
a deeper bond of communication 
between people, whether it’s in the 
form of a word, a story, or a look. 
Actually, humor may take a thou- 
sand different forms, may rise from 
a thousand different sources. 

But whatever its shape, it serves 
to give a common base to the un- 
derstanding that is essential for 
people’s liking or loving each other. 
More people get married because 
they laugh together than for any 
other reason. 

It requires a watchful eye and a 
careful tongue, but I try to keep 
all questionable humor away from 


my programs. This includes stereo- 
types such as stuffy Englshmen; pit- 
iful and humble Negro retainers, 
always happy and always dancing; 
loud-mouthed Irishmen; unwashed 
Italians; and so on. Untrue as well 
as unkind, these stereotypes always 
hurt the subjects of the humor 
more than they can possibly amuse 
the hearers. 

Once I was doing a television fea- 
ture on the problems of psycho- 
analysis, and I wanted to show an 
analyst‘s couch (which thereby in- 
volved the network and its props). 
A network official called me to in- 
quire whether I planned to ridi- 
cule the analyst. Of course I didn’t. 
I have great respect for psycho- 
analysts and would never consider 
them humorous, and it pleases me 
that “sick people” jokes are run- 
ning out as the public understands 
the seriousness of mental-health 
problems. 

Alcoholism, in my book, is about 
as unfunny as mental disease and 
cancer. It ultimately destroys lives, 
physically and morally. I believe 
alcoholism not only is not funny, 
but is a disease, partly chemical and 
partly emotional. The only cure 
is day-to-day abstinence, which is 
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not a true cure but a lack of in- 
dulgence in the symptoms of the di- 
sease or, in one word, drinking. 
Thus an alcoholic is always close to 
being drunk or just one drink a- 
way, and the basic principle of Al- 
coholics Anonymous, as I under- 
stand it, is to persuade people nev- 
er to take that first drink. 

The person who laughs at the al- 
coholic may also laugh at these 
equally nonfunny subjects: retard- 
ed children, old maids, baldheaded 
men, wearers of false teeth, fat 
men— all of which subjects have 
fallen in to the no man’s land of 
bad taste. 

These things are laughed at by 
people not in such a condition, who 
need to cultivate within themselves 
an inherent feeling of superiority. 
The laughers are, therefore, bas- 
ically insecure people trying to 
build themselves up at the expense 
of others. The well-known life-of- 
the-party type who indulges in this 
form of humor is compensating, 












through aggression, for his own 
weakness. i 
For instance, the vulgar and I 
boasting man with a shock of hair j 
(no matter what is underneath it) | 
often loves to poke fun at his bald- i 
ing acquaintances. Such laughter ) 
doesn’t establish humor but mere. 
ly breaks down communication be- | 
tween men. The subject may game. | 
ly take it with a smile, but he is 7 
not smiling inside. This is true of | 
all the other “humorous” stereo- | 
types. f 
When you are going to try to 
be funny, consider whether the joy 7 
the humor is going to give you will | 
give even greater pain to the sub- 7 
ject of the humor. If it will, you 
had better try another theme. 
Did you hear about the man who 
went on a_ two-week vacation? 
After the second day, he received © 
a telegram signed with his boss’ | 
name, but actually sent by a prank- . 
ster friend. The wire said merely, | 
“Disregard my last telegram.” : 
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Amorphisms | 
Probably the funniest and most abundant examples of wnconcious spon- | 
taneous school humor are created unknowingly by students in written 


examinations, quizzes, and themes in the form of boners. 
prising delights, usually the result of misspelling or not knowing the 
meaning of a word, are made every day in every school in the world. From 


These surt- 


=. 


time to time they should be collected and put in print in the school ‘ 
newspaper, yearbook, or magazine. Those below came from several issues 


of a school literary magazine which the editor gets. 
each issue in which they appeared carried a bold headline, Amorphisms, 
in 18-point, capital black type. 


Ben Gunn was thin and tired 
after spending three years on an 
uninhibited island (English I 
theme). 

Life isn’t just a bowl of chéer- 
ies (English III theme). 

He went into the church, where 
he immediately noticed the pughs 
(English III theme). 


The one page of | 






Ethan and Mattie tried to con- 
mit suicide, but they hit an angel 
in the road (English IV test). 

Pedantic — tired feet (English 
III vocabulary quiz), 

Grendel was a monster who ate 
a whole man at one time. He was 
a supper human (English IV 
theme). 

























The Elastic Clause is something 
| which stretches between the House 


) and the Senate (History test). 


Sir Launfal sat before his castle 
» with his empty bowel in his hands 
) (English III test). 

The people in England were 
very poor because they practiced 
the futile system there (English III 

test). 
| Everybody liked Rip Van Wrink- 
le (English III test). 

Abel decided to leave Rima for 
a few days and walk back to the 
| Indies (English IV test). 

The Republicans have indicated 
) that this year’s campaign slogan 
| will be “Piece and Posterity” (Eng- 
lish 1V theme). 

Mrs. Longfellow died after sev- 
enteen years of married life to Hen- 
ry Wadsworth Longfellow of severe 
burns (English III test). 

After he had impaired his eye- 
sight, Clym Yeobright gave up his 
idea of teaching school and became 
a fuzz-cutter (English IV test). 

The doctors declared that the 
Governor of Louisiana was a very 
sick man and that recovery was a 
long way off (English III theme). 

Sarah Disraeli was Disraeli’s sis- 
ter; she had a great effect on his 
life, for they were very intimate 
with each other (English IV _ bi- 
weekly examination). 

He wanted to nip it in the but 
(English II biweekly examination). 

The place for you to go is Jack's 
Cute Rate Drugstore (English II 
theme). 

The captains of the two gangs 
met and decided that no holes 
would be barred (English III 
theme). 

Grimace — a rye expression (Eng- 
lish II vocabulary quiz). 

Inkling — a little ink (English 
II vocabulary quiz). 

Shaw’s advice to a young woman 
who had consulted him about her 
impossible marriage was that she 
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NEEDED! 
best creative writing, 
whether poetry, fiction, or es- 


The 


says... the best art work and 

photography from your English 

and Art classes. A half a mil- 

lion teen-agers are waiting to 

read and look at other teen- 
agers’ work in INGENUE pages 

— Your Lively Arts. 

Just have your students mail 
them to Your Lively Arts, In- 
genue Magazine, 750 Third 
Avenue, New York 17, N.Y. 

should just grin and bare it (Eng- 
lish IV biweekly examination). 

Skeptical — a simple skept of 
something (English Il vocabulary 
quiz). 

Joan walked up to Gilles de Rais, 
who was impersonating the Dol- 
phin. She knew something was 
fishy (English IV biweekly exam- 
ination). 

Molly wouldn't give in to the 
Virginian when he asked her to go 
riding. She also tried to prove to 
herself that she could take on the 
entire west alone (English II bi- 
weekly examination). 

Silas decided that punishing Ep- 
pie was no good. She wasn’t at all 
frightened by his toe hold (Eng- 
lish III mid-year examination). 

Pasteurization — a process that 
kills all of the Germans in milk 
(English II vocabulary quiz). 

Debonair — an artificial flower 
worn on the lapel (English II vo- 
cabuluary quiz). 

Because of his cruel and brutal 
nature, the Prussian officer knew 
he could never raze a family (Eng- 
lish III biweekly examination). 

Mien — that which is not yours 
(English III vocabulary quiz). 

Droopy, a teacher’s dog, ran a- 
cross the campus with leaks and 

bounds (English III theme). 

Overture — the opposite of un 
derture (English III vocabulary 
quiz). 


Hallmarks Of Good Typography | 
15 Fundamentals For Increased Readability | 





Reprinted by permission of Higgins-McArthur Company, Printers and 
Typographers, Atlanta, Georgia. ) 


i. Select that type face which is 
in keeping with the product in- 
volved and general feel of the 
printed piece — formal, or infor- 
mal; exotic or “homey.” When in 
doubt, it is safe to rely on faces as 
Garamond, Caslon, Times Roman, 
Baskerville, with a good sans serif 
for accompanying display. 

2. Extremely extended and/or 
condensed type faces should be 
used sparingly—for display heads 
and a word or two requiring spec- 
ial emphasis. 

3. As a general rule employ but 
two different type faces in one 
piece of printing. Sufficient variety 
is obtained by use of varied sizes, 
small capitals, italics. 

4. Never mix type families such 
as those of Oldstyle faces with 
modern. 

5. Avoid many groups or many 
sizes of type on the same page. As- 
semble the type groups around one 
or two points; do not scatter them 
over a great area. 

6. The lowercase letter, being 
more legible, should be used in 
preference to capitals for most dis- 
play lines. Lines set in all caps 
(especially Oldstyle) are made more 
legible by slight letter spacing. 
Lowercase should not be letter- 
spaced in body matter or in dis- 
play lines. 

7. Space closely between words, 
and an en quad or less is suffic- 
ient space between sentences. Line 
space text matter — the larger the 
type size and the wider the type 
measure, the greater the amount of 
leading. Avoid extremely long 
measures in small type sizes — the 


eye prefers the ideal length of 
line: one and one-half times the 
alphabet’s measure. 

8. Type ornamentation — ding. 
bats, rules and panels — should be 
used sparingly and unobtrusively | 
and only when serving to clarify 
the copy — not merely for decora- 
tion. 

9. If you want it read — avoid 
use of type sizes smaller than 10- 
point for text matter. Small sizes 
of sans serif and italics, when used 
in large type areas, do not invite 
reading. 

10. Avoid excessive space under 
initial letters. The space at the 
right side of the initial should 
be the same as at the foot. For | 
example, a three-line initial should 
extend from the top of the face 
of the first line of text to the 
bottom of the face of the third line. 

11. In all cases, the foot margin 
of a type page should measure more 
than the head and side margins. 
On pairs of pages, the inner side 
margins should be smallest; on 
single page both side margins 
should be alike. Margins in books 
and pamphlets should decrease in 
this order: foot, outer side, head, | 
inner side. 


12. Keep the type face and the | 
style of arrangement used in fold- 
ers and booklets uniform through- 
out. Cover, title page and text 
pages should be related in treat- | 
ment. 

13. Be liberal with white space, 
but do not waste it; apportion it 


so that it will enhance the general 
effect. 
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14. Use color with restraint. A 
touch of color is good, but gaudi- 
ness is to be avoided. A sound un- 
derstanding of color harmony is 
essential to its effective use. 
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15. Make sure that your printing 
reflects that extra sparkle and ap- 
peal which only the highly specia- 
lized experience and artistry of 
trained typographers can supply. 


Teaching Feature Writing 
By Do-It-Yourself Example 


By Lillian Jossem 
“Do it yourself” is a term heard today about making and repairing things 


for and in the home. 


The faculty adviser to the “Hy News” of Belle- 


ville Township High School in Belleville, Illinois, tells below how she 
applies the “do-tt-yourself” idea to the effective teaching of feature writ- 


ing. 


The home economist who con- 
ducts the cooking school doesn’t 
tell her audience how to bake a 
cake or have them read recipes. 
She bakes one as a demonstration 
and lets the girls taste it. The 
piano teacher doesn’t tell Susie 
how to play a piece. He plays it 
for her. Then Susie plays it in a 
recital, and sometimes the teacher 
appears in recital, too. 

But what about the journalism 
teacher? Oughtn’t he write a story 
of each kind he teaches and take the 
class through a step-by-step analy- 
sis? This is a method I have used 
for several years and found to be 
most effective. Let me tell you how 
it started and into what paths it 
goes. 

About ten years ago I did some 
work as a summer substitute for 
the society editor on the Belleville 
News Democrat. As temperatures 
soared, social activities declined, 
and as afternoons were relatively 
free, I suggested writing some fea- 
tures. 

Belleville, Illinois, population 
40,000, is an interesting community 
with an unusual cultural and social 
background, deeply rooted in its 
German origins back to the mid- 
dle 1800's. 


A fascinating old house, about 
75 years old and modeled after a 
castle on the Rhine, was about to 
be razed. That was the first story. 
Since then, although not in any 
planned order, many others have 
followed, each springing from a 
chance observation or remark, 
which give much more spontaneity 
than a planned series would have. 

And now, whenever I have the 
time and the opportunity to do one, 
I turn in a feature to the paper, 
which runs it with a by-line and a 
“Special News-Democrat Writer.” 

There have been other stories — 
interviews with Artur Rubenstein, 
a retired telephone operator, a 
DAR officer, stories on new WAF 
uniforms at Scott Air Force Base, 
a woman who bakes for charitable 
organizations, an old family Bible, 
a rabbi who had an interview with 
the Pope, a Catholic orphanage — 
just to mention a few and give some 
idea of the variety. When I was 
in New York for the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association meet- 
ing, I did one, on the spur of the 
moment, on the Guggenheim Mu- 
seum. 

What does this have to do with 
the home economics demonstra- 
tor, the music teacher, and the 
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journalism classes? A great deal. 
I find that applying it works better 
than using any textbook that I 
have seen. I can take my classes on 
a step-by-step demonstration of 
writing a feature story. 

Any kind of writing, I feel, is 
difficult to teach, but feature writ- 
ing especially, because so much of 
it is elusive and intangible. Text- 
books can give only hints and sug- 
gestions. 

So far, teaching by example, is 
the best method I have found. And 
I like to dissect my stories for the 
class and don’t mind doing it quite 
frankly, generally pointing out 
more weak points than strong ones. 

And these are some of the things 
I feel I can contribute to my journa- 
lism classes’ understanding of what 
is involved in feature stories, for 
there is quite a bit more than the 
writing. 

I wouldn’t know how to list 
these in order, but among the first 
I would put enthusiasm. We all 
know that the actual writing of a 
story is dull, tedious, plodding 
work, but enthusiasm for it is the 
spark that builds a fire under the 
writer and keeps him at his job 
until he has come as close as pos- 
sible to accomplish what he has 
set out to do. 

Another thing, I can let the stu- 
dents know that I am aware of 
their problems because I have en- 
countered them myself. At the 
same time I am anticipating for 
them those that they haven’t yet 
encountered. But they become 
aware that a sympathy exists on 
my part for them — that I am not 
asking them to do in their writ 
ing anything I don’t have to do 
myself. 

I might mention here, that I try 
as much as possible to spare the 
class from my scrapbook. There 
are two possible dangers in it. One 
is setting oneself up as a model that 





can’t possibly be emulated, and the ' 
other, very closely allied, is giving f 
the impression that one thinks he 
knows all there is to know. Both 
of these, though, can easily be a- 
voided if one points out that he 
is the need for perseverance. It’s 
nesses just as any creative person 
must be. 

Another thing I can get across 
is the need for perseverance. It’s 
hard for them to realize, because 
their own work and study habits 
are fairly limited, the scope and 
necessity for an almost tenacious 
perseverance first, in gathering ma- 
terial and then in writing it. My | 
favorite example is my making 
twenty-three phone calls to check | 
on one date, and a date, at that, | 
which really didn’t seem to be too 
important. The Belleville elemen- 
tary schools, so far as we know, is 
the only system in the country that 
has observed a school picnic day 
with a parade in which all the boys 
and girls and their teachers march, | 
every year for more than a hun- 
dred years. One summer, though, 
the event was almost called off even } 
as the children were in the line 
of march, when the musicians who 
were to play for the parade threat- 
ened to go on strike. Whether this 
happened in 1916, 17, 18, or 19 
really wouldn’t have made any dif- 
ference at all. The urge to find } 
out, however, just took hold, and 
that has been the important thing 
to get across to the students. One 
can infect them, if I may use the 
term, with the same challenge and | 
drive that takes hold of the writer. 

Then, perseverance on the writ- 
ing side. My favorite example is 
this one. One of the local librar- 
ians, and not at all with the thought 
that it might be a story, told me 
that she had a box of invitations 
to early social events that had been 
sent to her grandfather and an 
uncle, who had been a mayor. That 
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made one of the stories that some 
eople still mention because it re- 
called a whole gaslight era, Of 


course, there was research to do 
on the old social clubs, most of 
which I had never heard of. Once 
I had the material, the story al- 
most wrote it self — all but the lead. 
Sometmes I know what the lead 
is going to be before I even start 
interviewing; sometimes it sug- 
gests itself in the course of writ- 
ing or gathering information; 
sometimes I chew a pencil for days 
and days. But this time I chewed 
for a week, two weeks, three weeks. 
Of course, there’s one comfortable 
thing about this kind of work. 
Generally, although not always, 
there has been no particular hurry 
about getting a story in, unless, 
when there were two local papers, 
there was the rush of getting a 
scoop. Anyway, it began to seem as 
though this story would never have 
a lead, until, one day, I was down- 
town in St. Louis, fourteen miles 
from Belleville, and noticed the 
motif of a Christmas display win- 
dow — an old fashioned greeting 
card. Well, that gave me what I 
needed for the lead, and the story 
could finally be turned in. 

Besides pointing out then how 
one has to stick with something, 
if it’s just one sentence, I could 
point out that a developed aware- 
ness to the everyday world around 
them that can aid in their writ- 
ing. 

Similarly, there was a story about 
a Korean war bride, an excellent 
vocalist, who was married to a ma- 
jor at Scott Air Force Base. Both 
had had extensive musical back- 
grounds. I wrote the story with 
an “East is East and West is West” 
theme, using it in my lead, but I 
wasn’t satisfied, and I held back 
from turning it in. Finally, after 
several attempts, I had a lead that 
satisfied me, so I tore up the story 
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and rewrote it, this time around 
a prince and princess in a fairy 
tale theme (it really wasn’t as gooey 
as that sounds), and I'm still grate- 
ful that I did. 

Story tone, of course, is impor- 
tant, and through a range of stor- 
ies I can point this out. One, on 
a local collector’s almost complete 
file of Sears Roebuck catalogues, 
for example, is light. A very, very 
old family Bible, just turned up, 
and another on the magnificent 
new chapel at St, Elizabeth’s hos- 
pital had to be fittingly reverent 
(although I’ve never been satisfied 
with the Bible story), and, of 
course, the one on the twelve-year- 
old girl who had had an arm and 
a leg amputated because of cancer, 
had to be kept this side of being 
maudlin. 

This brings up an important mat- 
ter of human relations. I think it’s 
difficult for most of us to meet peo- 
ple, especially strangers, although 
{ actually find myself very much 
more at ease with strangers than 
with some people I know, especial- 
ly when getting a story. An inter- 
view, generally, is a temporary re- 
lationship. The tenseness that 
goes with the attempt to create a 
lasting impression is therefore non- 
existent. I sat with Artur Ruben- 
stein in his suite at the Park Plaza 
Hotel in St. Louis for fifty minutes, 
after he had said he would see me 
for only fifteen. He was the one 
who said, “Please don’t go; I like 
to sit and talk like this,’ whenever 
I suggested that I didn’t want to 
keep him. I had a similar exper- 
ience with Cesare Sieppi at his 
hotel in New York. 

Youngsters are especially shy, 
I think, but I can assure them from 
my own experience that the really 
big personalities are always the gra 
cious ones. Should they ever run 
into any curtness or unpleasant- 
ness they can realize it emanates 
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from pettiness. They are some- 
times overawed, we all know, on the 
most routine news assignments, 
even on getting information from 
a teacher or administrator, but I 
can give them instances from iy 
stories of warm, friendly, receptive 
people, some of whom were equally 
shy of the press. 

And this leads to confidences 
and integrity, something of which 
I made almost a fetish in class. “If 
someone gives you this or that bit 
of information but asks you not to 
print it, why can’t you anyway?” 
some of the students want to know. 
“They can’t stop you. What can 
they do after it’s in the paper?” 
This is where they can learn that 
a person is an individual who must 
be treated with decency and res- 
pect, that you, the reporter, have 
no special privileges in dealing with 
him, and that finally, you have to 
face yourself, and that your story 
is the mirror that reflects you, Fur- 
thermore, you represent the paper 
for which you write and all the 
principles and ethics of journalism 
that lie behnd it. 

Some persons clutch their infor- 
mation, others overwhelm you with 
details, a few dare you to come and 
get it; some are coy — they'll give 
you information but they want to 
be able to say to their friends that 
you, the reporter, insisted on their 
telling you. If youngsters can learn 
to feel their way through the hu- 
man maze, they'll really have got 
something. Interviews generally, 
though, are pleasurable and enjoy- 
able experiences. 

I’m not going into the techni- 
ques of feature writing here be- 
cause that’s not my purpose, and 
really, I don’t know if there are 
so many. I think it’s largely a mat- 
ter of learning to write and by ob- 
serving features in the better news- 
papers. 

Myself, I shun books on “How 
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to write the feature story.” So many ak 
of them smack of commercialism, | a1 
They make it seem as though is | la 
the check that’s the thing, the goal 7 es 
of the effort, when actually it isn’t, — th 
It’s the story, believe me, that’s the | a 
thing — not, incidentally, that 1) tt 
shun the checks — but it’s the live. m 
liness of the experience that ex- h 
cites me. a 

Examples of feature stories in the 4 tl 
school texts may be good, but your” d 


own are so much better because you n 
are aware of all the circumstances k 
that have surrounded them from v 


the inception of the idea to its com- 
pletion and even to its reception. ) 5 

And now I want to mention just ‘ t 
some random bits. Since I've rea- I 
lized the classroom opportunities t 
I've tried to save notes, questions, )  ; 
and the several drafts I might make ; 
of a story and pass them around the 1 
class. | 

I can tell them that the writer 7. 
is his severest critic, but that he | 
must learn to expect criticism as 
well as praise for his stories. 

I can show what I like or don't 
like about a word, a phrase, or a } 
statement; tell them why I worded 
or arranged something as I did, 
and what I would do if I could 
rewrite the story now. 

Now, your town or city certain- 
ly has history, it has people, it has 
activities. It has at least one news- 
paper. Why not try to offer the 
editor or publisher something the 
paper can use. After, do another 
piece and another. Then, with 
fingers figuratively full of news- 
paper ink, go back to the journal: 
ism class and let the ink rub off on 
the students. Don’t throw away 
the textbooks, but use some of 
that ink to underscore the intangi- 
bles in the chapter on features and 
in the others. 

Although you may be repeating 
something that’s in the text, there’s 
something about telling the class, 


yo 
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about the earnestness, sincerity, 
and reality that comes out of re- 
lating one’s own experience — and 
especially when you can hold up 
the proofs of it to them — and teen- 
agers often look for this proof even 
though they don’t ask for it in so 
many words — that I have found 
has tremendous meaning. And 
another thing — you’re not asking 
them to do anything you yourself 
don’t do, and possibly (and they 
may suspect this) can’t do. They 
know that you understand their 
writing problems. 

At this point, I might re-em- 
phasize the potential drawbacks to 
this method. Watch our for scrap- 
book boredom. If you are sensi- 
tive enough to evaluate the person- 
alities you write about, and to their 
reactions, you are certainly sensi- 
tive to your class. Again, be care- 
ful of seeming to put yourself on 
so high a pedestal as a feature writ- 
er that your students are afraid to 


show their ineptness. Point out to 
them the errors you recognize in 
your own stories — and how they 
glare up at you from print! — and 
show them examples of how this 
and that might have been improved 
or might have been given a differ- 
ent turn. But don’t, on the other 
hand, belittle your work. You find 
the happy medium. 


I'm not, of course, suggesting 
here a whole unit entitled “This is 
How I Write.” This method has 
to be used sparingly to be effec- 
tive, and you'll have to taste for 
seasoning yourself. But even if 
you don’t have a total result of bet- 
ter writers, you will have brought 
something to your journalism stu- 
ments of immense value, I feel. 
They will be at least better writers, 
certainly better readers, and better 
students, for the insights you can 
give them of the people you and 
they encounter of human nature. 


Good Photography In Yearbooks 
Involves Planning And Work 


By Wyatt Brummitt 


The editor of The Bulletin asked this member of the Editorial Service 
Bureau of Eastman Kodak Company in Rochester, N. Y., to write a 
special article “germane to photography in yearbooks.” .The editor feels 
that the ideas set forth below are practical, clearly and simply stated, 
authoritative, and helpful. 
This article was first printed in the October 1955 issue of The Bulletin. 
It is here reprinted because the editor has received requests for infor- 
mation about “the photography business” — as one adviser termed it — 
of yearbooks, and information, according to another adviser’s demand, 
that is practical. 


Good editing depends very little 
on luck, or flashes of brilliance, or 
wishful thinking. There’s no avoid- 
ing the brutal truth—what it takes 
is WORK. 

As editor (or adviser or art editor) 
you will have assembled your staff 


and have a preliminary dummy. 
You will know about what you can 
spend and what kind of printing 
you're to use. 

You’re the doctor as far as select- 
ing material is concerned; but you'll 
be wise to consult with your printer 
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and/or engraver on picture repro- 
duction. Have your engraver give 
you a sample of a picture repro- 
duction that can be set up as a 
minimum standard. Do not waste 
time or money on any picture that 
won't stack up that minimum. 

Much of your book will be de- 
voted to illustrations, most of them 
photographic. Formal portraits of 
seniors and other V.I.P.’s should be 
made by a professional photog- 
rapher. He can handle some of your 
group shots too—pictures of organ- 
izations, lower classes, and teams— 
assuming that he’s good at handling 
people. 

Beyond these assignments, there’s 
a world of pictures which can be 
better made by students 
“better” because of their oppor- 
tunity to be on the spot when pic- 
tures happen. Photographic quality 
may not be professional, but can 
be entirely usable. 

Issue a call early in the year for 
all camera toters. Line up your 
camera club. Find out what equip- 
ment each person uses, and what his 
experience and interests are. Then 
you'll be able to make your as- 
signments logically. Here are some 
of the obvious ones: Athletics, 
Social Events, Scholastics (class 
projects, class scenes, etc.), Drama, 
Around School (arrival of buses, 
traffic cop, maintenance people, 
etc.) 

Assign the making of as many 
specific predictable pictures as 
possible. Don’t depend on un- 
planned, unsolicited shots, although 
you probably will receive quite a 
number. 

Photographic Quality. A picture 
is a failure if it doesn’t say what you 
want it to say. A photograph must 
be clear and sharp, with visible de- 
tail in both highlights and shadows. 
Getting such a picture is not diffi- 
cult. A rock-steady camera oper- 
ated by the rankest beginner will 


give you sharper, better pictures } 


than you'll get from a fan who 
knows all the technicalities but 
forgets to hold his camera still. 
Photographic exposure is simply 
getting the right quantity of light 
from your pictured scene into the 
camera. A "photoguide” is tre- 
mendously helpful in getting cor- 
rect exposures. 

Interest. Be sure the human in- 
terest is in terms of school life. A 
successful, informal picture for your 
book is one which tells a story of 
interest to the greatest possible 
number of people in your school. 
Thus, a picture of Hank, the 
traffic cop on duty near school 
every morning, will have more ap- 
peal than one of some visiting 
dignitary from the State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Group Pictures. There’s no ex- 
cuse for a picket-fence arrangement 
of a small group. It’s unnatural, un- 
comfortable. An informal conver- 
sational-type grouping is far better. 
The larger group is the more diffi- 
cult problem. Use a high rather 
than a low camera angle so every 
face has a chance to be seen. If 
you expect people in your pictures 
to be recognizable, see that no head 
shows up in the finished cut less 
than 5/16 inch high. 

Cropping. When an_ assigned 
picture finally materalizes, chances 
are that the picture, as _photo- 
graphed, does not jibe exactly with 
the shape and size of your space, 
as dummied. Look it over (with a 
reducing glass if available) to see 
if it can be made to fit, by elimin- 
ating part of the fore — or back- 
ground or waste spaces at the sides. 
This is called cropping, and your 
tools are a pair of L-shaped crop- 
pers, which you can make yourself 
from an 11 x 14 cardboard. 

A crop mark is simply a line 
drawing of a picture to show the en- 
graver the limits of the area you 
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want him to use. Show very definite, 
absolutely unmistakable marks for 
the width and height of every pic- 
ture. Use the margins. Do not draw 
or mark on the back of the picture 
area. 

Retouching. Retouching is art- 
work performed on a photograph 
to make it reproduce better. It is 
strictly for experts only, and is ex- 
pensive. Be specific about how 
much is to be done, Facial blem- 
ishes, for example, should be 
touched out as routine procedure. 

Scaling. How can we be sure, for 
example, that a 214 314 print 
can be made to work out satisfac- 
torily in a 5 x 4 space? 

On a piece of tracing paper draw 
a 5 x 4 rectangle; then draw a 
diagonal. Lay the tracing paper over 
the picture so that the lower end of 
the diagonal line covers a point in 
the picture which is at the extreme 
lower left (or right) of the desired 
area. Follow the diagonal line with 
your eye and make a little dot on 
the line where it starts to zoom out 
of the area of interest. Then meas- 
ure the distance of that dot from 
the two sides of the rectangle from 
which the diagonal emerges. You 
might find, for example, that an 
area 114 x 1 will give you what 
you want; the maximum width 
with a film 214 high would be 
about 1 13/16. 

You can also reverse this process. 
With an 8 x 10 print you can use 
an extended diagonal to gauge the 
area in which the picture will come 
down effectively to 5 x 4. 

Printing Processes. Don’t select 
your printing process by asking 
“Which is cheapest?’’ Get two or 
more bids on each process, and be 
sure your quotations are for work 
of comparable quality. 

There are three basic printing 
processes. Letterpress is the process 
of reproduction from raised char- 
acters. This is the original and most 
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commonly used from of printing. 
Offset is printing from a smooth 
surface. “Copy” for offset—both art 
and text—is photographed page by 
page as per original layout. Roto- 
gravure is printing from etched 
depressions, Essentially a longrun 
pictorial process, rotogravure is well 
adapted to Sunday newspaper sup- 
plements, magazines, and such. 

For good reproduction of photog- 
raphy by letterpress, your paper 
must be of a coated or glossy type, 
while offset can be used with wide 
variety of papers. While letterpress 
errors can be more or less easily 
corrected at the last minute, it is 
more difficult with offset. Offset 
enables you to have your text re- 
produced directly from written or 
typewritten copy. 

One of the least expensive, most 
effective plans for a small school 
is mimeograph or multigraph for 
the reproduction of typewritten 
text plus full-page -size photographs 
—actual prints — bound in with the 
mimeo pages. 

Good Photographic Copy. Any 
photograph intended for repro- 
duction is a “glossy.” Inspect a pic- 
ture in good light, checking it for 
muddiness, chalkiness, and fuzzi- 
ness. If it shows detail in both high- 
lights and shadows and is uniformly 
clear, all's well. 

Sometimes you will want to en- 
large all of the negative, and some 
times you will crop it so that only 
a specific area is enlarged. Flopping 
is sometimes the answer if your 
subject seems to be gazing out of 
the book. You can make him look 
the other way by directing the en- 
graver to do a left-right reverse, but 
watch out for letters, etc., which 
would appear backwards if flopped. 
Multiple printing, or the com- 
bining of two or more negatives to 
produce a single print, is called a 
montage. Montages are popular 
with yearbook editors; but for the 
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appearance of the book, don’t over- 
crowd your montages. In selecting 
pictures, be certain the various sub- 
jects appear in their proper re- 
lationship. Otherwise, you have a 
montage with a petite cheerleader 
head and shoulders taller than a 
husky fullback, 

Equipment. In every school there 
are one or two avid fans who have 
press-type cameras and bushels of 
gadgets. Enlist their aid; they will 
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be useful, and you can depend on 


them for the more difficult shots, 
But don’t let them hog the act. Any 
reasonably good camera, even a box 
camera, can produce satisfactory 
yearbook pictures. 


Finally — and this is probably the 





most useful advice of all — discuss | 


your photographic problems and 
proposals with a well qualified ex- 
pert. 


‘If A Story Lacks Readability, 
It Won't Be Read 


By Helen M. Sheldrick 


The past president of the Connecticut Scholastic Press Association and 
adviser to the Gilbert School News of the Gilbert School, Winsted, Con- 
necticut, writes out of the fulness of her experience on that most im- 


portant aspect of school newspaper production, the news story. 


The 


editor of The Bulletin has observed that the well-written story, with em- 
phasis on an interesting, factual, succint lead paragraph, is a conspicuous 
feature of medalist, or top, winning school newspapers in the Columbia 


Scholastic Press Association contests. 


The author's manuscript was en- 


tiled ‘News Writing and the Copy.’ 


While preparing copy for a news 
story, two important factors must 
be considered in the presentation 
of the story: readability and res- 
ponsibilty. The first factor is 
concerned with the organization of 
the material; and the second, with 
the presentation of the facts. For, 
if a story lacks readability, it won’t 
be read; and if the writer has not 
presented the true facts of the story, 
he has not only failed to cover 
the assignment but violated the 
ethical responsibility of the press 
he represents. 

The organization of the material 
may well be approached from three 
angles which have been termed the 
A B C of journalism. The story 
must be accurate in its presenta- 
tion; brief in the economy of words 
used to cover the assignment; and 


coherent in its structure. 

Having recognized these basic 
facts, the next step in writing the 
news story is to gather all the neces- 
sary material and available de- 
tails about the happening. Then 
comes the organization of the ma- 
terial and the recognition of the 
lead. Frequently more time is 
spent recognizing the lead and writ- 
ing the first paragraph than on all 
the remaining paragraphs which 
may run into a full column. But 
usually after the first paragraph 
is written, the rest of the story 
“writes itself.” 

The importance of the first 
paragraph must not be overlooked. 
It introduces the subject and brief- 
ly tells the whole story. It also 
furnishes the base for the headlines; 
and if the make-up editor decides to 
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do a cutting job, that first para- 
graph can still tell the whole story. 
Sometimes whole columns have to 
be either scrapped or condensed 
when an important story unexpect- 
edly breaks about deadline. That's 
why the first paragraph must pre- 
sent a bird’s eye view of the story 
which is so complete in its summary 
that not one word can be omitted 
without injuring the sentence. That 
first sentence which usually is the 
first paragraph also answers the 
questions: Who? What? When? 
Where? and Why? or How? That 
is why the recognition of the lead is 
so important. 

To recognize the lead, look over 
the basic facts carefully. If it was, 
for example, an election, decide 
whether the person is more im- 
portant than the office to which 
put him in office? This brings up 
the age-old question: “What is 
news anyway?” To recognize a 
story as spot news is important. Of 
course, Bogart’s classic example of 
who bit the dog’s leg is the tradi- 
tional guide. Therefore, news 
might be defined as that happen- 
ing which is important, novel, and 
of general interest to the reader. 
One might also add — it is the writ- 
er's responsibility to make the ma- 
terial readable by presenting the 
unbiased facts of the happening in 
such a way that the reader may 
form his own opinions clearly. 
When facts have been presented in 
a biased manner or colored by 
the writer’s own opinions, the story 
has ceased to be of value to the 
press. This then is the difference 
between news and propaganda. 

Here are a few examples that are 
typical. Almost every reporter 
must sooner or later cover a wed- 
ding. Usually the average report- 


er groans at the assignment and 
complains there is no chance for 
originality of treatment; but re- 
member, Inez Robb won the News- 
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paper Woman’s Club award and the 
Holmes award with her story on 
the Elizabeth II marriage in West- 
minister Abbey because Miss Robb 
played up the fatherly interest even 
a king took in his daughter’s fu- 
ture happiness. It’s the human in- 
terest which awakens the reader’s 
interest. 

Recently at a workshop on News- 
writing, I prepared two problems 
for the would-be reporters. These 
were typical assignments which 
every reporter receives sooner or 
later. 

Problem #1: Agnes Holton mar- 
ried John Smith, March 19, at the 
home of her parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Thomas Holton, 24 Woodland 
Drive. He’s vice president of the 
local Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce. They attended the same 
schools when they were growing 
up. 
Note the difference in these two 
possible leads. 

Lead #1: “Agnes Holton mar- 
ried John Smith, vice president of 
the local Junior Chamber of Com- 
merce, today at the residence of the 
bride’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Tho- 
mas Holton of 24 Woodland Drive.” 

Lead #2: “We've always been 
sweethearts,” whispered Agnes Hol- 
ton today as she became the bride 
of John Smith, vice president of the 
local Junior Chamber of Commerce, 
at the home of her parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. Thomas Holton, of 24 
Woodland Drive.” 

Childhood sweethearts is obvious- 
ly the lead, and the headline writer 
can pick up the lead with: School- 
day Romance Guides Couple To 
Altar. But writing headlines is 
not the problem for the news writer, 
for by that time he has been as- 
signed to another story, maybe a 
fire. 

Problem #2 — a fire: Someone 
gets such an assignment almost 
every hour of the day or night. The 
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editor gives the assignment, the re- 
porter must get the facts which 
cover the cause, the estimated prop- 
erty damage, the importance of the 
building to the community, the 
time the fire was discovered, who 
rang in the alarm, and above all 
was anyone injured or killed, Such 
a lead might read: 

“Flames of unknown origin total- 
ly destroyed the old Historical Mu- 
seum last night with an estimated 
loss of $60,000.” 

But that doesn’t tell where it 
happened, and the lead is incom- 
plete. So by building the story — 
the first paragraph might read: 

“Gales fanned flames of unknown 
origin as the old Historical Mu- 
seum at the corner of Grove and 
Surry Streets became an estimated 
$60,000 ruin, last night. 

This is a better lead. But the pic- 
ture would be more complete if a 
more definite time element had 
been introduced such as “mid- 
night,” for example. Still another 
possible lead might make an at- 
tempt to give the cause of the fire, 
or praise the firemen in their at- 
tempts to prevent the fire spreading 
to the nearby houses. But when 
the reporter does this, he should 
give his authority for the state- 
ment or a direct quote. The print- 
ed word is given wings, and the 
old saw about being “black and 
white and read all over’ is figura- 
tively and literally true. A spok- 
en word is easily forgotten, but the 
printed word can be used as evi- 
dence. “Faulty wiring” is one of 
the most common causes of fires; 
and supposedly caused the Wayside 
Inn fire at Sudbury, Mass., so 
another lead might read: 

“Faulty wiring is said to have 
caused the $60,000 midnight blaze 
which entirely destroyed the old 
Historical Museum at the corner of 
Grove and Surry Streets.” 

These are only a few practical 
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all, elections, weddings, and fires 
are the usual stories; and there are 
many other events which are to be 
reported. 


Take a club meeting — Who | 
What did he talk about? 7 


spoke? 
What was the reaction of the mem- 
bers? Take a meeting of Literary 
Club where there was 
speaker, followed by refreshments 
served by the members, a guest of 
honor present, and a_ business 
meeting conducted by the president. 

Let’s find the lead. Obviously 
the business meeting isn’t too im- 


examples which can be adapted to : 
fit the individual story. But after 7 





' 


a guest ' 


portant unless the members voted ' 


to establish a new community play- 
ground or do something else equally 
spectacular. The guests of honor 
would be important only if Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt or some other 
equally prominent person like Al- 
bert Einstein or Robert Frost at- 
tended. The refreshments wouldn't 


make the lead unless someone of © 


state, national, or international 
fame served them, So, by the pro- 
cess of elimination the speaker or 


wp, 


the program is left as the lead. If | 


the speaker said something start- 
ling, the story might begin with a 
quote or sometimes the quoted 
opinion of what the members as a 
whole thought of the program. 
Here is an example of a lead I once 
used as I covered such an assign- 
ment at a Woman’s Club meeting: 

“It was an ideal Club program,” 
was the general opinion expressed 
by the members as they gathered 
around the tea table after watching 
the Bajans artistic interpretative 
folk dancing in the Mary P. Hins- 
dale Auditorium, Monday after- 
noon, Dec. 8. 

Such a lead covers the entire pro- 
gram, the audience’s reaction, and 
the social hour afterwards. 

Another such example is based on 
the forming of a lead after Allison 
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Macomber, 
nized sculptor, entertained the club 
members by modeling a plaster bust 


internationallly recog- 


of the club president. The lead 
I actually used read as follows: 


“Well, how do you like me?” 
questioned the freshly modelled 
clay profile of its original, Mrs. 
William Graves, club president, as 
it came to life under the deft fing- 
ers of Allison Macomber, interna- 
tionally known sculptor, at the 
Mary P. Hinsdale Auditorium, 
Monday afternoon, January 12. 


This lead was criticized by one of 
the members of the workshop be- 
cause the word “deft” had editor- 
ialized the lead. Another mem- 
ber of the same workshop said, 
“Well, if the artist was an inter- 
nationally great sculptor, his fing- 
ers must be deft.” The disputed 
word is a small matter, it might be 
considered editorializing; however, 
it could be omitted and the sen- 
tence would still tell the story. In 
selecting the story lead, wait until 
the facts click together. On this 
occasion I saw the statue come to 
life and realized that was the news 
lead. 


Such a sentence may seem long; 
but it contains the basic facts. It 
completes the picture, and not one 
idea can be omitted without injur- 
ing the story lead. Newspaper 
writing is different from the tech- 
niques used in the short story, nov- 
el, or essay. The news story must 
live, have an active interest, and not 
only tell the story but visualize it 
as well. Therefore, the finished 
story must not only tell the facts, 
but be understandable thereby pre- 
senting an impression so clear that 
the reader can see, feel, and _ if 
necessary hear the impact. To do 
this the story must have a certain 
degree of sensory perception, and 
the writer must avoid editorializing, 
throwing bouquets, inserting his 
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own opinions, and placing undue 
emphasis on unimportant details. 
One of the best examples of what 
not to do in journalism is a some- 
what satiric excerpt from Sinclair 
Lewis’s Arrowsmith as the author 
makes the small town newspaper 
ridiculous with a supposed quote 
from “The Pony River Express.” 

There are certain words which 
should be avoided when writing 
leads. One of them is the word 
held. It is so easy to say: “The 
meeting was held... .” But asa 
matter of fact, who held it? The 
answer is of course. “No one!” 
The news writer should tell — 
what happened — or if the word 
held still holds, he should select a 
new lead. The English language 
is flexible enough without con- 
centrating on one verb which, after 
all, is being incorrectly used. 


The order of the five questions 
will vary; but What? is often more 
important than When? or Where? 
Who? is a good lead; but remem- 
ber to identify the person whose 
name is used. Here are two exam- 
ples: 

“John Thompson, president of 
the club, presented the slate of of- 
ficers for the ensuing year to the 
members of the Junior Players, at 
their regular meeting, Tuesday, in 
Memorial Hall.” 

Or another lead using the 
material might read: 

“Paul Stienmorte, president of 
the Little Players, headed the new 
slate of officers as presented to the 
members by John Thompson, re- 
tiring president, Tuesday, January 
6, in Memorial Hall.” 

Both are better than 
sometimes seen in school papers: 

“After the president, John 
Thompson had called the meeting 
to order, the new slate of officers 
for the Little Players for the ensu- 
ing year was read by the club secre- 


same 


the one 
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” 


tary, Jack Brown... . 

Note this lead invariably uses the 
passive voice. Most newspapermen 
agree that the passive voice should 
be avoided, for it has lost its pow- 
er... it’s a “has been.” Whenever 
possible, use the active voice for 
concise writing. The choice of 
words is important: avoid begin- 
ning lead sentences with a, an, or 
the, and prepositional phrases. 
However, it should be remembered 
that in speaking of this rule, Mey- 
er Berger of the New York Times 
said, “The greatest bit of reporting 
ever done, the creation of the 
world, Genesis Chapter I, begins 
simply with the classic, ‘In the be- 
ginning. ...’.” 

Names of speakers, officers of the 
club, subjects and titles presented, 
or quotes are typical and preferred 
leads. This offers freshness of 
style, avoids a hackneyed approach, 
and presents the story with economy 
of words and type. The result is a 
readable story. 

“Not” is a word which must be 
used with great caution; for as 
one managing editor of a Harford 
city daily warns his news reporters, 
“It will contradict you, if it can.” 

After the selection of the lead and 
the completion of the first para- 
graph, the rest of the story can be 
told in the order of its importance. 
Rarely will it be in chronological 
order. However, the transitions be- 
tween paragraphs should be so care- 
fully arranged that when the story 
is complete, it presents a concise, 
accurate account of what happen- 
ed. 

In the case of the sculptor, a 
short autobiographical sketch of 
Allison Macomber might be in 
order, the welcoming of guests of 
honor, or a short summary of the 
business meeting. For the second 
paragraph is the second lead, and 
the third paragraph furthers the 
story, and soon. Therefore, if the 
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news story is to acquire readability, | 
the transition between ideas must | 
be smooth and the ideas closely re. 
lated. 

Finally, the last paragraph is im. | 
portant, for that usually contains 
the names of all those who took 
part. It is not sufficient to list just 
the names of the chairmen unless 
the space is limited, for it is the 
members of the committees who 
actually do all the work, and to 
them belongs the credit. They also 
like to see their names in print — 
correctly spelled. All too frequently 
one hears the comment: “We did 
the work and the chairman got all 
the credit.” That’s human nature! | 
Contrast this with: “Why, that’s 
the first time I ever saw my name 
in print, and I only served on the 
committee.” Everyone has heard 
the remark, “Their names are al- 
ways in the paper.” Of course, the 
answer to that is, “They are the 
ones who are always doing some- 
thing.” But the reporter and the 
newswriter know there’s something 
magical about seeing one’s name in 
print. And whether it be for the 
school, city, or state every reporter 
must remember everyone buys the 
paper, and the most important 
thing to that person is his name. 

As Kipling says: 

“I have six honest serving men; 

They taught me all I knew; 

Their names are Where? and 

What? and When? 

And How? and Why? and Who?" 

In conclusion get the facts, recog: 
nize the lead, report the story ac. 
curately, briefly, and coherently; 


thereby making the news readable | 


and accepting the responsibility of 
the press. The newspaper and the 
news stories it carries are part of 
the heritage of the American peo- 
ple, and the press represents a pow- 
erful institution — so use that pow- 
er wisely when writing even the 
smallest news story. 
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Here are ten press command- 
ments that a former editor in chief 
of The Gilbert School News com- 
piled for his board some years ago 
which contain the essence of good 
journalism and news story writing. 

1. Don’t use the publication to 
get back at people, especially those 
you dislike. No one cares about the names. Don’t spell it that way 
your personal grievances but your- unless you are sure. Better check 
self. it anyway. 

Always use the third person 9. Be original; don’t be a copy 
when reporting; rarely, the second; cat. 
never the first. 10. Be prompt; it’s your responsi- 

3. Don’t express your personal bility to keep the faith by keeping 
opinions; no one cares what you the deadline. 
think — they want to know the If reporters and editors follow- 
facts, ed this code, their publications 

4. Be on the alert; remember would make a favorable impression 
news is on the make everywhere. wherever they were read; since the 
Stop; look; listen; and write. responsibility and readability of to- 

5. New ideas are always welcom- day's new stories will safeguard the 
ed; look for the novel approach of _ free presses of tomorrow. 


Fashion As A First-Aid 


For Circulation 


By Eleanor Horner Hull 


the story. 

6. Don’t be verbose -- type costs 
money and more copy means more 
type. 

7. Be accurate and complete. Get 
the facts — they are what is impor- 
tant. 

8. Watch your spelling; especially 


“How can fashion and the school press be anyways related?” someone 
may ask. Read what follows and see. The author of this article is a 
lecturer and writer, a professional wearer of many hats, an instructor and 
lectures at the Traphagen School of Fashion in New York City, editorial 
promotion director of Fashion Digest, supervisor of Fashion department 
of the Extension division, School of General Studes, City College of New 
York, and consultant in publicity, promotion, advertising, and merchan- 
dising for the clients of E. H. Hull. 


Picture, if you can, the familiar 
red cross used on emergency kits. 
At the four terminals of the cross 


We generally speak of fashion to 
describe articles of wearing apparel, 
but the word “fashionable” can be 


on our first-aid kit for publica- 
tions will be ads, news, features, 
photos — showing that all can be 
treated with fashion quite effec- 
tively. 

Now, how and why does fashion 
enter this picture? The word 
“fashion” is defined as “the pre- 
vailing mode, especially in dress.” 


used to help sell everything from 
A to Z. Its connotation today is 
really much more conmpudiinabes. 
In fact, it has become the Ben- 
zedrine of Business! 

For instance, there are the auto- 
mobile promotional tie-ins — with 
designers, fabric firms and _ stores 
cooperating with Chrysler, Chevro- 
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let, Ford and some of the small im- 
ported cars (even Rolls-Royce and 
Neiman-Marcus had a brief trial 
marriage last year). Recently there 
was a television show — a tie-in of 
Macy’s fashion imports with Alpine 
Cigarettes. Then a big splash was 
made in all media last year by the 
Bourbon Institute’s tie-in promo- 
tion with fabric firms and design- 
ers for styles and colors in bour- 
bon-browns and _bourbon-beiges; 
and there’s the Scotch whiskey that 
carries the slogan ,““The Fashion- 
able Scotch” (Old Smuggler brand). 


Every field has its current fash- 
ions — in men’s wear and women’s 
wear — in jewelry, furniture, cars — 
and even in pets! 

Have you noticed also that food 
is being promoted more and more 
often with fashion-aids? This 
Spring’s “Butter Yellow” campaign 
comes to mind immediately. Doub- 
le-spread ads in color, radio and 
television, editorial features, and 
pictures are all helping to tie up 
this promotion successfully, and in 
a yellow package — in sales of 
pounds and pounds of yellow 
ceamery butter — all through the 
coordinated efforts of fabric peo- 
ple, designers, retailers, and the 
original sponsor — a large Dairy As- 
sociation, 


One product you’d never think 
of associating with a fashion theme 
was promoted in a very dignified 
manner some time ago on the West 
Coast, ads showing high-fashion 
models in lovely garden-party set- 
tings wearing well-known designers’ 
dresses (models and designers “cred- 
ited” in the copy). The product 
was a certain brand of fertilizer. 
The idea was to show what beauti- 
ful gardens, grass, shrubbery, etc., 
this fertilizer would produce. It 
was considered such an unusual ap- 
proach that one of the ads was re- 
produced in the trade magazine 
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“Advertising Age” along with an 
editorial review. 

You may well ask “But why is 
the fashion angle so important?” 
The answer would be, “Fashion is 
something that can be identified 
by the reader with herself or him- 
self. And a something with per- 
sonalized appeal becomes a some- 
thing with universal appeal.” 


Any writer or salesman (a writer 
must sell words) knows that inter- 
est is aroused and purchases are 
made when any one or more of the 
four instincts and five senses are 
appealed to by the product itself or 
by the image created in words 
and/or pictures. When fear, ang- 
er, hunger or sex are stirred by an 
item whose presentation can be 
identified with sound (‘‘crispy, 
crackling cereals”), sight (‘cool 
green grass and flowering gardens”), 
smell (“perfume’s sophisticated 
spicy, sultry scent”), touch (‘the 
soft, silky smooth fabric”), or tasté 
(“butter-cream peppermints cover- 
ed with thick rich chocolate”), the 
result will be nothing less than com- 
pletely successful. 


For example — a woman buys a 
fashionably slender figure, not re- 
ducing pills. She buys lovely 
smooth skin and new beauty, not 
creams and other cosmetics. She 
buys romance and allure, not per- 
fume. A man buys protection for 
his family, not insurance. A dia- 
mond is often an investmeat rather 
than just a jewel. All of which 
says but one thing, the only un- 
changing thing in this world of 
ours, it would seem, is Human Van- 
ity. It is a human characteristic 
inborn surely for the preservation 
of the human race. We ask, “What 
will this do for me, or my family?” 
We can donate time and money to 
worthy causes, but in the final an- 
alysis it is our home, our loved 
ones we first consider, provide for, 
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and protect, 

Even the annual convention of 
Greater New York Safety Council 
was told in April that “Special post- 
ers, exhibits and paycheck inserts 
should be prepared to appeal to a 
woman’s love of family — and her 
vanity. This could go a long way 
in promoting safety.” She would 
be told that “A broken leg can be 
a social drawback,” or “You look 
so foolish when you fall.” 

All this may seem to be unrelat- 
ed to our subject title, but it really 
is not. We have merely expand- 
ed a bit in order to underscore 
what follows. 

The press is a first line communi- 
cation. Its responsibility to its 
readers is great, and its circulation, 
or number of readers, will be in 
proportion to the way it exercises 
this responsibility. It must give 
its readers what they want, as well 
as what they should have! A pub- 
lication’s daily diet should be made 
up of current news, feature stor- 
ies, profiles, columns, women’s 
pages (food, furnishings and fash- 
ions), and cartoon strips. The 
school press can probably digest 
most of the same ingredients. 

Perhaps your own publication 
does not carry advertising, but in 
the business world a publication’s 
‘life blood” is advertising! Sub- 
scriptions alone cannot support. 
Even Readers Digest finally suc- 
cumbed. Circulation measure- 
ment is a guide to advertisers (dis- 
tribution goes where, to whom, and 
how many) and it is also a means 
by which new advertising is ob- 
tained. It has been shown, too, 
that advertising and editorial con- 
tent flavored with fashion will be 
more happily read and more easily 
digested. And by more readers. 

Now here are a few ideas you 
could submit to your local retail 
stores. 1) Get a store to run an 
ad (or you could just write a para- 


graph) which states that when this 
is clipped and presented in the 
store, there will be a specified dis- 
count given on a purchase of a 
certain amount or over. 2) A store 
could advertise or give fashion 
shows for the students, 3) Merchan- 
dise awards could be given to stu- 
dents who contribute best ads or 
letters in store contest. 4) A draw- 
ing could be held each year for 
scholarship awards, students’ blanks 
given with purchases. 

Other features of added interest 
for readers (and with added interest, 
additional subscriptions) could be 
columns and feature stories, such 

s “Who’s Who in the 4-G’s” (Gals 
and Guys with Good Grooming). 
Or a corner of a page set aside in 
colors, new accessories, etc.; it could 
be called “Play Your Own Fash- 
each issue giving tips on fashion 
ion Notes — but be sure they har- 
monize!” 


Incidentally, it has been conclu- 
sively proven that an individual re- 
acts in a more or less predictable 
manner to the type of clothing 
worn. For this reason, many 
schools now prohibit the wearing 
of skintight blue jeans, motorcycle 
jackets, snug-fitting sweaters, shorts, 
etc., in the classroom. The very 
tired cliche, “Never judge a book 
by its cover,” does not always apply 
today, if it ever did. In my years 
of teaching and counseling with 
young people, it has been my ob- 
servation that the neatly dressed 
(not necessarily expensively or fash- 
ionably) were those most interest- 
ed in acquiring knowledge, most 
interested in current events, and 
were, in almost every instance, con- 
siderate of others and were the most 
courteous in conduct. 


So it would seem appropriate to 
point out the advantages of high- 
lighting anything which might tend 
to improve not only circulation, 
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but an awareness of certain desir- 
able mores in the ways of clothes 
and conduct. 


NOTES FROM THE EDITOR’S DESK 


“fashion” 
work — it could conceivably solve | 
more than one problem! 


Let us, then, put to 


Notes From The Editor's Desk 


The editor of this publication, 
The Bulletin, was pleased to come 
across an expression of opinion in 
the July issue of McCall’s maga- 
zine on the kind of,humor that Dave 
Garroway, the renowed TV char- 
acter, approves of and vice-versa. 

As faculty adviser to a weekly 
newspaper in a boys’ private school, 
the editor has more than once had 
to use his blue pencil to delete 
double meaning stuff and, perhaps 
what is worse, cruel digs at other 
students and members of the facul- 
ty—all written, of course, in the 
name of fun. 

The editor felt pleased, then, 
when McCall’s gave permission to 
reprint Dave Garroway’s words on 
this important subject. And al- 
though the editor has had almost 
25 years experience in faculty ad- 
visership and has had all sorts of 
things attempted in the humor vein, 
it is just possible that Dave Garro- 
way’s ideas may convince a student- 
worker in the school press field. 

* * *& * 


In the humor line the editor 
prints on page 2 a list of boners 
from a school literary magazine. 
He gives a list of these as examples 
in the hope that school newspapers 
and magazines in every school will 
collect and print them, for these 
surprising delights are heard, writ- 
ten, and seen wherever student 
groups live, work, and play. 

* * & *& 

In the article “Fashion As A 
First-Aid For Circulation” on page 
17, the editor, out of the fulness 
of experience, finds himself in agree- 
ment with this  contributor’s 
thought expressed as follows: 


“In my years of teaching and 
counseling with young people, it 
has been my observation that the 
neatly dressed (not necessarily ex- 
pensively or fashionably) were those 
most interested in acquiring know- 
ledge, most interested in current 
events, and were, in almost every 
instance, considerate of others and 
were most courteous in conduct.” 
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Such an idea will cause some peo: | 


ple to guffaw. Possibly 40 years 
ago the editor himself would have 


scoffed at something so seemingly | 


proper and nice. But after dealing 


with hundreds of students since | 


that time, and all of them boys be- 
tween the ages of 14 and 20, the 
editor has to say that Mrs. Hull is 
correct — whatever that addition 
to her opinion may be worth. 


THE BULLETIN 

The Bulletin is devoted to the 
interests and problems of facul- 
ty advisers of school newspap- 
ers, yearbooks, and magazines 
by suggesting how to do things 
and/or how to do them better. 

It is published four times a 
year in May, October, January, 
and March by the Columbia 
Scholastic Press Association, 
Low Memorial Library, New 
York 27, N. Y. Subscriptions: 
$1.50 per year. 

The editor is Mr. Bryan Bark- 
er, active editorial faculty ad- 
viser of a weekly six-page pap- 
er, The Mercersburg News, The 
Mercersburg Academy, Mer- 
cersburg, Penna. 

Copyright 1960 by Joseph M. 
Murphy, director of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Associa- 
tion. 
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‘| Guide To Good Books 





By Hans Christian Adamson 


Colonel, U. S. Atrforce, retired, .Author of: .“Captain Eddie Ricken- 
backer” — “Lands Of The New World Neighbors” — “Keepers Of The 
Lights’ — “Admiral Thunderbolt”; with Fred G. Carnochan: “Empire 
Of The Snakes” — “Out Of Africa”; with Charles A. Lockwood: “Hell- 
cats Of The Sea” — “Zoomies, Subs and Zeros” — “Through Hell And 
Deep Water” — “Tragedy At Honda”; with L. J. Maitland: “Knights Of 
The Air”; with Helen Lyon Adamson: “Sportsman’s Game And Fish 
Cookbook.” 
The reviews appearng in this October 1960 issue of The Bulletin of the 
Columbia Scholastic Press Advisers Association, published quarterly at 
Columbia University in the City of New York, are also distributed to 
four hundred United States Armed Services libraries in thirty-six Com- 
mands throughout the world. Readers please address all inquiries re- 
garding “Guide To Good Books” to Hans Christian Adamson, 850 Powell 
Street, San Francisco 8, California. 


In Search Of India by C. Ross 
Smith (Chlton — NF. — Ill. — 
$6.50). The author turns out a 
light and lively travelogue on India 
and the teeming millions who in- 
habit it. Fortunately, for the read- 
er, he avoids the trap of becoming 
a flash-in-the-pan expert on this 
complex and troubled nation. Mr. 
Smith does an objective reportor- 
ial job and lets the peruser draw 
his own conclusions. A rare read- 
ing luxury in these days of too 
many pre-digested opinions. 

Return To Japan by Elizabeth 
Gray Vining (Lippincott — NF. — 
$4.50). The charm, with which 
Mrs. Vining wrote about Japan, 
its royalty and people in “Windows 
For the Crown Prince,” is repeat- 
ed here. This volume has some- 
what wider scope than Mrs. Vin- 
ing’s earlier book but places less 
stress on the personal element. The 
first was mainly about a young 
prince; the second deals with tlie 
world he lives in. 

My Road To Berlin by Willy 
Brandt, told to Leo Lania (Double- 
day — NF. — Ill. — $4.50). This is 


a double-barrelled biography about 
a Man and the City he helped save 
from the red claws of Communism. 
The Man is Mayor Brandt. The 
City is West Berlin. As a youth, 
Brandt escaped to Norway from 
Nazism; became a labor party lead- 
er; fought the German invasion. 
Berlin’s predicament made him re- 
turn to his native land to take part 
in its restoration. The rest is his- 
tory and highly readable, too, in 
“My Road To Berlin.” 

The Night They Burned The 
Mountain by Thomas A. Dooley, 
Md. (Farrar, Straus, Cudahy — 
NF. — Ill. — $3.95). Dr. Dooley 
dips his scalpel in richly colorful 
ink and writes incisively and ap- 
pealingly about the many health 
and survival problems that face the 
dwellers of Muong Sing in north- 
western Laos near the border of 
Red China. He is an eloquent cru- 
sader in the cause of helping peo- 
ple to help themselves. This, the 
third of his books on the subject, 
is easily the most interesting by 
virtue of its pace and punch. 

The Fierce Lambs by A. A. 
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Hoehling (Little, Brown — NF. — 
Ill.—$3.95). In November, 1917, four 
young men were killed on the 
Western Front. Their deaths were 
unique in that they were the first 
American soldiers to die in World 
War I. The author has picked up 
the strands of these four in their 
respective home towns and spun 
them into a single thread that is 
rich in human interest, replete with 
fascinating backflashes and full of 
intriguing sidelights. A most un- 
sual and worthwhile war book. 

Kariba by Frank Clements (Put- 
nam — NF. — Ill. — $3.95). Mr. Cle- 
ments describes—in detail and dra- 
matically — the battle that has just 
been won in Africa by white engi- 
neers against black superstition. It 
concerns the sweat, skill, and daring 
that went into the building of the 
Kariba super-dam in Central Africa. 
Native life was uprooted, animal 
life displaced, and the River God 
displeased by the engineers. Medi- 
cine Men predict the River God 
will take revenge. Time will tell. 
Until then, here is a new kind of 
Africa. Not a single lion bites the 
dust. 

The White Spider by Heinrich 
Harrer (Dutton — NF. — IIL. 
$6.95). High in the Swiss Alps, the 
White Spider lifts its ugly head. 
Generations of mountain climbers 
have striven for its summit. Some 
made it (13); some failed; some 
died. The author was in the first 
team to reach the top (in 1938). 
Here he gives his own, as well as 
the experiences of other men, in 
facing the many dangers of the 
North Face of the Eiger, a verti- 
cal pyramid of rocks and ice — the 
last 6,000 feet of a 13,000 foot moun- 
tain. Thrilling text, ditto illustra- 
tions. 


The Forest And The Sea by 
Marston Bates (Random House — 
NF. — $3.95). The principal point 
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; 
established by Professor Bates i 
that man must pay some stiff pen. 7 
alties if he ventures too far in dis) 
turbing the balances of nature. Inj 
the mad rush to transform orchards 
into housing tracts and meadows in- 
to shopping centers. Man may be} 
undermining his own security and | 
Mother Nature may be having a/ 
very harsh last word. Food for) 
thought here. . 

Careers And Opportunities nf : 
Chemistry by Philip Pollack (Dut) 
ton — NF. — IIl. — $3.50). For one? 
who aims to become a scientist or | 
a salesman in one of the many: 
branched realms of chemistry, Mr. § 
Pollack poses some pertinent ques- | 
tions and provides some excellent 
answers. After discussing the over- 
all structure of the chemical pro- 
fessions, he narrows down to cases 
in the several main channels of 
chemistry — research, preteiiers 
and sales. 4 

The Death Of Africa by Peter : 
Ritner (Macmillan — NF. — $4.95). 9 
This is a sober but not ponderous © 
analysis of Africa on-the-move with- 7 
out any knowledge or ability to} 
fix or attain its destination. Only | 
America, says the author, can help 
the new nations harness the free- 
doms they have just acquired. Un- } 
less the United States steps in, he 
claims, the world will see the birth | 
of “a monstrous and hostile new 
creation. ” A dismal subject, but, 
perhaps, closer to home than many 
believe possible. 

The Feud by Amelia 
(Doubleday — F. — $3.95). This 
book is saved from being just 
another girl-guy-gun-giddap west- 
erner by fine writing, much re- 
search, and top-notch characteriza: 
tion. Author Bean made a hit with 
The Fancher Trail. Another notch 
for this. 


Tragedy At Honda by VAdm. 
Charles A. Lockwood and Col. Hans 
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Christian Adamson (Chilton — 


| NF. — Ill. — $4.95). This saga of 


the sea deals with the pile-up, in 
1923, of nine USN destroyers on 
the California coast. It was, until 
Pearl Harbor, the greatest naval 
disaster in modern history. Thanks 
to cool courage and splendid sea- 
manship, only 23 of the 800 men in- 
» volved lost their lives aboard seven 


7 destroyers that were totally wreck- 
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ed by seas in a heavy fog. 
The Eddystone Light by Fred 


Majdalany (Houghton-Mifflin — 
| NF. — Ill. — $4.00). The theme 
Sof this vigorously written yarn, 
} about the world’s most famous 


lighthouse on Eddystone Rock in 
the English Channel, is dauntless 
courage against overwhelming odds. 
The author recounts the triumphs 
and tragedies in the building and 
destruction of the lighthouses that 
have stood on these sea-scoured, 
wind-swept rocks since the first 
showed its light in 1699. The high- 
tension narrative reaches its peak 


| with the building of the fourth and 


present light in 1882. 


The Heavyweight Champions 


_ by John Durant (Hastings House 


- NF. — Il. $3.95). Boxing 
buffs, or those who pretend to be, 
will welcome Mr. Durant’s thesis. 
It is slanted exclusively toward the 
big bruisers in the squared circle. 
The subject is covered from the 
days of England’s bare-knuckled 
fighters to Sweden’s Ex-King of the 
Sluggers. Additional material in- 
cludes individual champonship rec- 
ords, how to judge a fight, and a 
boxing vocabulary. 


Goddess Of The Bullring by 
Lola V. Cintron (Bobbs-Merrill — 
NF. — Ill. $5.00). Not every 
mother has the chance — such as 
Mrs. Cintron — to praise her daugh- 
er's skill and daring as the World’s 
foremost Matadora. Not so long 
Conchita Cintron rose like a 


ago, 
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spectacular rocket before the eyes 
of those who pay to see death on 
afternoons when matadors entice 
bulls to their undoings. A native 
of Peru, she won well-earned ac- 
claim. The afficionados were still 
olaing when the rocket orbited 
into sweet domesticity. Thereby, 
too, hangs an interesting tale. Bet- 
ter a live housewife than a demis- 
ed Matodora. 


The Natural History Of The 
Southwest edited by William A. 
Burns (Watts — NF. — Ill. $5.75). 
The contributing editors to this 
wonderful volume are members of 
the staff of the Arizona-Sonora 
Desert Museum. It is an outstand- 
ing collection of photographs and 
information about the plants, rep- 
tiles, birds, and mammals of the 
desert country from the grim red 
walls of the Grand Canyon to the 
purple mountains of Death Valley. 
A folksy approach to nature and 
its ever fascinating habitues. Mar- 
velous color photography. 


Wall Of Silence by Peter Eton 
and James Leasor (Bobbs-Merrill 
— NF. — $4.00). Somewhere along 
the coast of Corsica lies a pile of 
bars of solid gold worth millions 
of dollars, part of the loot taken 
by Nazi invaders of Yugoslavia. For 
its possession, many men have died; 
for its recovery, the two authors 
have striven for many years on land 
and under the seas. High adven- 
ture, highly dramatized. 


Narrow Escapes And Wilder- 
ness Adventure by Ben East (Dut- 
ton-Outdoor Life — NF. — Ill. — 
$4.50). As the man said, nature in 
the raw is seldom mild and Mr. 
East sets out to prove it. In 21 
stories — about near-misses on the 
part of outdoor men who came to 
grips with impending death — one 
finds super-charged excitement. 
From Africa to oe survivors 
tell, through Mr. East’s facile pen, 
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how they survived terrifying en- 
counters in the wild. 

Kelly Blue by William W. John- 
son (Doubleday — NF. — $3.95). 
Here is the biography of a West 
that has gone. The era when life 
on the great plains, mountains, and 
deserts had growing pains. The 
story is told through the eyes of 
rugged H. O. Kelly, cowboy, ranch- 
er, farmer, teamster, bull-wacker, 
and — in his sunset years — a fam- 
ous painter of the vanished fron- 
tiers he knew so well. An amaz- 
ing life of mundane failure and 
artistic success. 


The White Rajahs of Sarawak 
by Robert Payne (Funk & Wagnalls 
— NF. — $3.95). From 1841 to 
1946, the sultanate of Sarawak in 
northern Borneo was ruled succes- 
sively by three Englishmen — father, 
son, and grandson. This trio ran 
the whole gamut from lusty war- 
rior to stern administrator to be- 


nevolent despot. In doing so, they 
inscribed some pages of history that 
bear repeating. Mr. Payne, an ex- 
pert at glorifying legendary mortals, 
is at his fine best. 


The Big It by A. B. Guthrie, 
Jr. (Houghton-Mifflin — F. — 
$3.50). The author is widely known 
and read by virtue of his books of 
the early west such as “The Big 
Sky” and “The Way West.” But, 
being a prolific writer, Mr. Guth- 
rie has also written many short 
stories on the same subject. This 
volume contains a pleasant assort- 
ment of western shorts, all told with 
the deft sense of drama that is the 
Guthrie hallmark. 


Trustee From The Toolroom by 
Nevil Shute (Morrow — F. — $3.95). 
This time, for a change, we have a 
story about adventure in the South 
Pacific inhabited by only one ras- 
cal among a slew of honest, help- 
ful, and humane characters. Shute, 
however, does not make the of: 


fering too saccharine, The book ha 
robust flavor, ingenious plot 
smooth action, and a surprise finish, 
The Good Years by Walter Lord 
(Harper Bros. — NF. — Ill. - 
$4.95). American — in the teen. 
age years of the 20th Century a 
narrated by Mr. Lord — was a land 
of peace and plenty; progress and 
poverty. The book begins when an- 
no 1900 heralded the automobile, 
It ends when 1914 brought on the 
first World War. From a lot of 
loose ends of colorful, trivial, sig- 
nificant, and off-beat material, Mr. 
Lord has woven a kaleidoscopic 
tapestry that reveals the United 
States during the tail era of its age 
of international innocence; a time 
when there were no income taxes 
to make the rich poorer, and few 
unions to make the poor richer. 
369 pages text; 32 pages illustra 
tions. Cheap at twice the price. 


This Was Hollywood by Beth 
Day (Doubleday — NF. — Ill. - 
$4.50). This is, decidedly, an 
above average book about Holly 
wood. Rather than stressing the 
fascinations of stars, Miss Day goes 
into the seldom explored realms 
where movie moguls pull the strings 
and where highly skilled profession- 
als write, produce, publicize, di- 
rect, stage, and photograph the 
films on which stars strut their stuff. 
Rich and rare personality fare. 


Meet Calvin Coolidge edited by 
Edward Connery Lathem (Stephen 
Greene — NF. — $4.50). Largely 
anecdotal, but not uncritical, this 
mosaic of remembrances concern- 
ing our Thirtieth President con- 
tains contributions from men and 
women of all walks of life whose 
own lives touched his in youth, in 
politics, and in retirement. The 
Coolidge brand of humor, person 
al and official thrift, are extensive- 
ly featured in this peculiarly human 
portrait. 
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